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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports the aoplication of factor analysis 
of a large data matrix involving some 800 variables in determining 
the principal dimension of teacher characteristics and employs the 
resulting scales in testing hypotheses about similarities and 
differences in teacher characteristics across subcultures identified 
by national/racial lineage, sex, and grade or level of students 
taught. Data derived from the author's earlier Teacher 
Characteristics Study (1948-54) based on about 400 teachers in Hawaii 
and presented in relation to the following characteristics: 1) 
considerate, kindly behavior; 2) businesslike, task-oriented 
behavior; 3) stimulating, motivating, imaginative behavior; 4) 
favorable attitudes toward pupils, school personnel, and parents; 5) 
academic educational viewpoints; 6) child-centered viewpoints; 7) 
verbal- semantic facility; 8) general personal-social adjustment; 9) 
commitment to teaching as a profession; 10) participation in 
teaching-related activities; and 11) response validity. The data for 
each characteristic are examined in detail, but no attempt is made to 
explain similarities or differences. The scales simply describe the 
characteristics which emerge from analyses of teachers' 1 reports of 
what they do, what they prefer, how they think they would act, or how 
they think other teachers would act under specified circumstances, 
and what opinions and values they agree and disagree with. (MBM) 
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SUMMARY 



One major purpose of this paper is necessarily dual in nature: 

(a) to report the application of a methodology (factor analysis of a 
large data matrix involving some 000 variables) in determining the 
principa l dimensions of teacher characteristics generated by self-report 
inventory responses that had been developed to reflect preferences, 
opinions (attitudes), beliefs, judgments about classroom activities and 
behaviors, and related personal-social characteristics of teachers, and 

(b) to employ resulting scales, reflecting major dimensions of teacher 
characteristics, in testin g hypotheses about similarities and differences 
in "teacher characteristics " acros s certain subcultures of teachers , 
namely subcultures identified by national / ra cial lineage , sex , and 
grade or level of students taught . 

In Hawaii, although Western and Pacific cultures have been blended 
and intermixed, there remains a unique opportunity for describing possible 
similarities and differences across subcultures that represent some degree 
of vestigial linguistic and cultural characteristics of different national 
and racial populations. For example, school teachers in Honolulu 
represent, in part, second and third generation Japanese, Chinese, and 
other Pacific populations — groups in which certain national traditions 
are often still carried-over in family life, although usually combined 
with an overlay of contemporary urban American culture. Hawaii's teachers 
also consist, in part, of "continental U.S.A. born" and of "Hawaii born" 
Caucasians whose linage ultimately in traceable to nations of Western 
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Data based on slightly less than 400 Hawaii teachers (41% Japanese 
American, 19% Chinese American, 32% Caucasian, or "European" American 
(insofar as remote lineage is concerned) and 8% native Hawaiian American; 
approximately 81% female and 19% male. 51% teachers of elementary grades, 
19% teachers of intermediate — Grades 7, 8, 9, — , and 30% high school 
teachers) are here presented with respect to a number of characteristics 
of teachers: 

Considerate, kindly behavior orientation; 

Businesslike, task-oriented behavior orientation; 

Stimulating, motivating, imaginative behavior orientation; 

Favorable attitudes toward pupils, school personnel, and parents; 

"Academic" centered educational viewpoints; 

Child-centered educational viewpoints; 

Verbal-semantic facility in the language which instruction is 
conducted, i.e., English, as used in the U.S.A.; 

General "personal-social" adjustment; 

Commitment to teaching as a profession, i.e., professional 
involvement; 

Participation in teaching-related activities; 

Response validity. 

The data were derived from an updated form of the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule , Form G 70 , a revision of the Teacher Character- 
istics Schedule developed by Ryans for the Teacher Characteristics Study 
in 1948-54 (a project sponsored by The Grant Foundation and the 
American Council on Education. (See Appendix A for a brief description 
of that work.) 
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Ueither the original Teacher Characteristics Schedule nor the 
current revision presume to assess teacher effectiveness . Certain 
Schedule scales may reflect aspects of competency that a teacher 
education program, school, or community believes important, but the 
scales, as such, simply describe certain distinguishable aspects of ^n 
individual's personality, as inferred from responses of teachers to a 
self-report type inventory. 

In sampling the teachers of Hawaii, the 1970-71 Educational 
Directory, published by the State Department of Education, was used 
as the sampling frame. As a matter of convenience, it was arbitrarily 
decided to limit the sample to the more populous Island of Oahu (over 
76% of the State’s certified personnel teach here); more properly, 
therefore, the original sample was of Oahu, Hawaii teachers. 

The original (invited) sample (a stratified random sample) was 
constituted of 39% Japanese American, 33% Caucasian (Western European 
origin) American, 18% Chinese American, and 10% Hawaiian American. Of 
those who were invited to participate (by individual letter to each) 49% 
agreed to complete the Teacher Characteristics Schedule . Of these 
respondents; 19% were males and 81% females, 51% were elementary teachers, 
19% intermediate grade teachers, and 30% high school teachers; 41% were 
Japanese American, 32% Caucasian (Western European origin) American, 19% 
Chinese American, and 8% Hawaiian American. 

As noted, many of the originally selected sample did not choose to 
participate. Strictly speaking, the sample on which the data are based 
consists of those of: Oahu teachers originally selected as noted in the 
> -.seeding paragraph who were willing to complete the Schedule . 
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Similarities and differences in mean score on each of the "dimensions" 
of teacher characteristics were analyzed with respect to the obtained 
samples of the several subcultures. 

The reliabilities of the scales used for comparisons were relatively 
high: two were in the low . 70's; five in the high . 70's; three were in 

the .80 ’s; one attained .91. 

(When the empirical equivalent of a second-order factor analysis was 
accomplished, the teachers’ scores on the scales appeared capable of 
further reduction to: (1) a factor describing the teacher-committed , 

friendly teacher , who relates well to children and others in the school , 
who is comfortable and adj us ts well re pers oral-social relationships , 
and who participates in intellectual and cultural activities ; (2) a factor 
describing the stimulating , motivating teacher , who possesses considerable 
originality and verbal-semantic facility , who participates in activities 
teachers often engage-in , and who appears to be flexible or permissive ; 

(3) a factor describing the businesslike , task oriented , academic 
oriented teache r; and (4) a factor that is not particularly relevant 
to teacher characteristics per se , but is more useful as a "control," 
namely a factor relating to "validity of response ." 

The similarities and differences among the data analyzed jre 
means of the subcultures studied are summarized below. 

Sex . 

There were no significant differences between men and women 
teachers with regard to: considerate, sympathetic behavior; business- 

like, task-oriented behavior; stimulating, motivating behavior; favorable 
attitudes toward students, school personnel and parents; academic-centered 
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educational viewpoints, non-directive, permissive educational viewpoints 
commitment to teaching; participation in teaching-related intellectual, 
cultural and community activities, or, validity of response. 

On the scale estimating verbal-semantic facility in language 
of instruction (English), women teachers consistently attained higher 
mean scores than did men; the differences were statistically significant 
On the scale estimating general personal-social adjustment the mean 
scores of men teachers were significantly and consistently higher than 
the mean scores of women teachers. 

Grade Level of Students Taught . 

No statistically significant differences were found for 
elementary, grade 7>8-9, and high school teachers with regard to: 
favorable attitudes toward students and others contacted in schools; 
academic-centered educational viewpoints; general personal-social 
adjustment; commitment or dedication to teaching; or validity of respons 

Mean scores of elementar y teachers were significantly higher 
than those of teachers of other levels for: considerate, warm, sympa- 

thetic behavior; and also for non -directive , permissive viewpoints. 

The mean scores of high school teachers were significantly higher (with 
elementary teacher mean scores usually lowest) with regard to: 
organized, task oriented behavior; stimulating, motivating behavior; 
verbal-semantic facility in language of instruction; and participation 
in teaching-related cultural, community, and similar type activities. 

Lineage or Ethnic Group . 

No statistically significant differences were observed from 
analyses of the mean scores of the "lineage" groups compared for: 
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considerate, warm, sympathetic behavior; directive, academic-centered 
! educational viewpoints; non-directive, permissive viewpoints; general 

personal-social adjustment; commitment to teaching; or validity of 
i response. 

The mean scores of teachers of Japanese American lineage 
; (followed closely by Chinese American and Hawaiian American) were 

significantly higher , and Caucasian mean scores lowest, with regard 
to organized, task-oriented behavior; and also favorable attitudes 
toward pupils and persons contacted in school. Caucasian (European 

1 

; ^lineage) teachers had significantly higher mean scores for stimulating, 

; motivating behavior; and for verbal-semantic facility in language used 

in instruction. Hawaiian American teachers (when four lineage groups 

i 

were compared) had a significantly higher mean score on the scale 
estimating participation in teaching-related activities. 

I 

Interaction Data . 

j f 

I Japanese American males showed a significantly higher mean 

; score and Caucasian males the lowest mean score re organized, task- 

t 

j oriented behavior. Caucasian males attained a significantly higher mean 

i score and Japanese American males the lowest mean score re stimulating, 

j. 

f motivating behavior. On the non-directive, permissive viewpoints 

t 

scale, Caucasian males attained the higher mean score, followed by 
l Japanese American females, Caucasian females, and Japanese American 

p males. Hawaiian American women teachers attained the highest mean 

I score and Japanese American women teachers the lowest re general 

j personal-social adjustment. 

1 . 
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In general, there were few (only those noted above) statistically 
significant interactions revealed among the mean scores on the teacher 
characteristic scales of combinations of groupings by sex, "grade level 
taught," and lineage or ethnic group. 

The obtained similarities and differences on the scales of the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule are presented as the results yielded 
by the sample of teachers in schools in Oahu, Hawaii who were willing 
to complete the materials (i.e., respond to the items of the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule ), As noted earlier, the extent to which 
samples and responses made by samples are representative of the 
populations to which they belong can only be a matter of conjecture. 
Behavioral data must always be based upon (a) ability and (b) willing- 
ness to participate. It cannot be known how persons who did not 
participate would have responded, and the extent to which their 
behavior/responses would have been like or unlike the data obtained 
from those who did participate. 

It may also be noted that no attempt is made in this report to 
try to "explain" similarities or differences. Many hypotheses offering 
possible explanations may suggest themselves to a reader. But evidence 
of antecedent-consequent relationships is not available. 

Finally, it must be recalled that the scales of the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule make no pretense of trying to define effective 
teadiers . The scales simply describe certain characteristics of 
teachers of the current day as those characteristics emerge from analyses 
of teachers’ reports of what they do, what they prefer, how they think 
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they would act or how they think other teachers would act under specified 
circumstances, what opinions and what values they agree or disagree with, 
etc. 

With regard to "effective teaching" the same point of view was 
adopted as in the original Teacher Characteristics Study, i.e., that 
*7hat is referred to as effective teaching varies so greatly from one 
community to another, or even one teacher education program to another, 
that efforts to determine "universals" that relate to teacher effective- 
ness should be viewed with great caution. The point of view adopted 
here is simply that the Teacher Characteristics Schedule provides 
estimates of some of the dimensions of behavioral and attitudinal 
responses of teachers that relate to objectives sometimes adopted by 
teacher education programs and by schools — objectives that persons 
belonging to one or another group may associate with effective teaching. 
If a teacher education program espouses objectives that place a premium 
upon pupil -centered viewpoints, or warm, sympathizing teacher behavior, 
some of the Schedule scales provide estimates of such characteristics. 

If another teaching program places emphasis upon an academic-centered 
set of educational viewpoints, upon task-oriented teaching behavior, 
etc., some of the scales tap these areas. 
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INVENTORY DATA DERIVED FROM 
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and 

SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE CONDUCT 
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SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES ACROSS CULTURAL 
GROUPS OR OTHER DISTINGUISHABLE SAMPLES OF PERSONS* 



David G. Ryans 

Education Research and Development Center 
College of Education 
University of Hawaii 



The original purposes of this paper were threes first , to present 
some exploratory data obtained from verbal self-report inventory responses 
developed to reflect behavioral, attitudinal, belief, and related personal 
dimensions manifested by subcultures of teachers (subcultures identified 
here with respect to national and racial lineage, sex, and grade or level 
of pupils taught); second , to suggest a few of the methodological 
considerations and conditions that should be optimized in the conduct of 
investigations that attempt to describe similarities and differences 
across cultures and subcultures with regard to personal-social charac- 
teristics" and third , to suggest the possibility of educators and 
psychologists representing different national cultures developing a 
cooperative and collaborative plan for extensive International 
investigation of personal and social characteristics of one of the 
world’s most influential professional groups, teachers. 

*Based on materials prepared for the XVIIth International Congress of 
Applied Psychology's Symposium on "International and Intercultural 
Similarities and Differences in Personality Traits," July 26, 1971, 

Liege, Belgium. 
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Some Similarities and Differences Across Subcultures of Teachers . 

In Hawaii, although Western and Pacific cultures have been blended 
and intermixed, there remains a unique opportunity for describing possible 
similarities and differences across subcultures that represent some degree 
of vestigial linguistic and cultural characteristics of different national 
and racial populations. For example, school teachers in Honolulu represent, 
in part, second and third generation Japanese, Chinese, and other Pacific 
populations — groups in which certain national traditions are often still 
carried-over in family life, although usually combined with an overlay of 
contemporary urban American culture. Hawaii's teachers also consist, in 
part, of "continental U.S. A. born" and of "Hawaii born" Caucasians whose 
lineage ultimately is traceable to nations of Western Europe. 

Data based on slightly less than 400 Hawaii teachers (41% Japanese 
American, 19% Chinese American, 32% Caucasian, or "European" American 
(insofar as remote lineage is concerned) and 8% native Hawaiian American; 
approximately 81% female and 19% male. 51% teachers of elementary grades, 
19% teachers of intermediate — Grades 7, 8, 9, , and 30% high school 

teachers) are here presented with respect to a number of characteristics 

of teachers: 

Considerate, kindly behavior orientation; 

Businesslike, task-oriented behavior orientation; 

Stimulating, motivating, imaginative behavior orientation; 

Favorable attitudes toward pupils, school personnel, and parents; 

"Academic" centered educational viewpoints ; 

Child-centered educational viewpoints; 
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Verbal-seraantic facility in the language which instruction is 
conducted, i.e., English, as used in the U.S.A. ; 

General "personal-social" adjustment; 

Commitment to teaching as a profession, i.e., professional 
involvement ; 

Participation in teaching-related activities; 

Response validity. 

The data were derived from an updated form of the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule (1970). Scoring scales for the inventory, the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule , were generated from large scale factor 
analyses (e.g., > 800 x 800 variable matrices, in which each self-report 
response represented a variable). (Interestingly, the Teacher Charac - 
teristics Schedule factor scales that were extracted in this study 
matched quite well several dimensions reflected by earlier (1940-54) 
externally validated scales developed in connection with Ryans’ original 
Teacher Characteristics Study.) The obtained results are probably of 
principal interest for hypothesis generation and as an illustration of 
the application of "large variable" factor analysis of inventory 
responses . ^ 

Four major concerns guided the effort reported here. 

1. One concern was the updating of the materials comprising 
the Teacher Characteristics Schedule (originally developed in the early 

1. Employing techniques conceived by Dr. Paul Horst and adopted to the 
present project by Dr. Horst in the capacity of consultant to the 
Education Research and Development Center. 
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1950's) 5 ^ administering the revised instrument to a sample of teachers 
in Hawaii, factor analyzing the responses of participating teachers, 
developing scoring keys for the scales generated by the factor analyses, 
and obtaining the score of each teacher on each scale. (In a real 
sense, this phase was partly one of hypothesis testing to determine the 
extent to which scales thus derived might correspond to those that 
emerged from the 1948-1954 Teacher Characteristics Study.) 

2. A second concern had to do with determining the reliabilities 
of the scales generated by factor analysis of Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule responses. 

3. Since there had been clear indication that the original (circa 
1954) scales were intercorrelated (and although there is sufficient 
educational justification for scoring each scale separately), a third 
concern was with furt her factor analyzing the several scale scores of 
the teachers to describe the interco relationships among the scales and 
the extent to which several scales might form a statistically 
identifiable set. 

4. The fourth concern is probably the one of most direct interest 
from the standpoint of many educators and psychologists, namely, testing 
hypotheses about similarities and differences in "characteristics" across 
different subcultures of teachers as such characteristics are inferred 
from the scales reflected by teachers’ responses to the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule . 

2. The Teacher Characteristics Schedule has been further revised 
(Form G-70/2) since the project here reported and over 3,000 teachers 
from a stratified random sample of U.S.A. teachers have participated 
as respondents . 

I n 

O 
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The Teacher Characteristics Schedule 

At the outset, it is necessary to describe the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule , what it purports to estimate., and the sample of teachers whose 
responses contributed to the scales that appeared to be reflected by the 
ins trument. 

The original Teacher Characteristics Schedule was produced in the 
early 1950's in keeping with one of the major purposes of The Grant 
Foundation/American Council on Education sponsored Teacher Characteristics 
Study. 

Neither the original Teacher Characteristics Schedule nor the 
current revision presume to assess teacher effectiveness. Certain 
Schedule scales may reflect aspects of competency that a teacher 
education program, school, or community believes important, but the 
scales, as such, simply describe certain distinguishable aspects of an 
individual’s personality, as inferred from responses of teachers to 
a self-report type inventory. 

To understand the assumptions underlying the revised (1970) 

Teacher Characteristics Schedule , some acquaintance with the Teacher 
Characteristics Study (1948-54) and the original Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule is desirable. (The Study is described in detail in D. G. Ryans, 
Characteristics of Teachers , American Council on Education, 1960.) A 
short description of the overall Study and development of the original 
Schedule is provided in Appendix A to this report. 
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The updated form of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule 
administered to Hawaii teachers (Revised Form G-70) ^ embraced 549 
possible "preference" and "self-describing" responses (202 items), 

90 possible "activities" responses (20 items), and 147 possible 
"status-biographical" responses (38 items). Choice of one and only 
one response was permitted to each of the "preference" and "status- 
biographical" items; but as many responses as seemed applicable to the 
responding teacher were permitted for the 20 "activities" items (90 
possible responses). 

The Teacher Characteristics Schedule is a "forced choice" type 
of inventory that (a) limits the teacher's response to choices given in 
the printed booklet, i.e., it is not a free-response instrument, nor 
does the format permit "qualification" of response, and (b) "forces" or 
"requires" the respondent to accept the particular context of an item 

and choose from the listed choices. This procedure has both advantageous 

? 

and disadvantageous features. In general, from the standpoint of control 
of conditions and identification of patterns of responses the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. (Admittedly, however, it is not "satisfying" 
to some persons who sincerely feel they must express qualifying and 
individual viewpoints.) The following two examples indicate the 
general character of the Schedule materials. 

3. A still later revision, Revised Form G- 70/2, has been developed and 
administered to a national sample of over 3,000 teachers. Revised Form 
G-70/2 embraces 630 "preference" "self— describing" responses (242 items), 
90 "activities" responses (20 items), 300 "life views" responses (150 
items), and 164 "status-biographical" responses (38 items). 
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Which one of the following do you 

think most suggests a poor class? 

1. Students who are listless or 
conform apathetically. 

2. Dis orderliness and noise. 

3. Students who are dependent and 
rely on the teacher for 
directions and suggestions. 

Which of the following words would 

you most like to know someone used 

in describing you? 

1. Pleasant 

2. Resourceful 

3. Enthusiastic 

4 . Thorough 

In sampling the Hawaii teachers * the 1970-71 Educational Directory, 
published by the State Department of Education was used as the sampling 
frame. As a matter of convenience, it was arbitrarily decided to limit 
the sample to the more populous island of Oahu (over 76% of the State's 
certified personnel teach here); more properly, therefore, the original 
sample was of Oahu, Hawaii teachers . It also was arbitrarily decided to 
sample males and females in proportion to their representation among the 
teachers, to sample elementary and secondary (secondary, including for 
sampling purposes intermediate teachers of grades 7, 8, and 9) teachers 
equally, and to limit, insofar as could be identified from the Directory, 
the study to only the four larger ethnic groups of teachers, Japanese 
American, Caucasian (Western European remote ancestry) American, Chinese 
American, and native or part-native Hawaiian American. (Surnames 
were the only available guide to possible national lineage at the time 
of sampling; the fallibility of this procedure in the case of women and 
children of mixed marriages was recognized.) The ethnic groups. 
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identifiable by surname were randomly selected in proportion to 
representation of each judged lineage group in the total teacher popula- 
tion, except in the case of teachers of Hawaiian heritage where the number 
was so small that all available teachers in this group were asked to 
participate. 

The original (invited) sample was constituted of 39% Japanese 
American, 33% Caucasian (Western European origin) American, 18% Chinese 
American, and 10% Hawaiian American. Of those who were invited to 
participate (by individual letter to each) 49% agreed to complete the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule . Of these respondents: 19% were males 

and 81% females, 51% were elementary teachers, 19% intermediate grade 
teachers, and 30% high school teachers j 41% were Japanese American, 32% 
Caucasian (Western European origin) American, 19% Chinese American, and 
8% Hawaiian American. 

As noted, many of the originally selected sample did not choose to 
participate. Strictly speaking, the sample on which the data are based 
consists of those of Oahu teachers originally selected as noted in the 
preceding paragraph who were willing to complet e the Sche _ du le. 

If there were any means of knowing the responses of non- respondents , 
it is possible one might find that, as a group, teachers in the same 
areas, of same sex, teaching similar grades or subjects who did not 
choose to participate might respond differently from those from whom 
data were received. As in all behavioral research, results can be 
known only for those persons who are (a) able to respond to the 
situations in which they are observed, and (b) willing to respond as 
completely as they can in accord with directions . Even when an 
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original sampling has been carefully planned, the results can suffer 
from sampling bias of this sort. One never actually knows the answer; 
certain approaches may permit some "guesses," but the facts remain 
inaccessible. 



Derivation of Scales and Scoring Keys 
The responses of the total sample of respondents was factor 
analyzed (a 413 respondent x 801 variable data matrix; a total of 801 
responses were marked by the responding members of the four ethnic 
groups — a small number of teachers of lineage other than from the four 
groups originally selected responded) . The factor analytic procedure 
employed was one of Horst 4 adapted by Dr. Paul Horst, EDRAD consultant, 
and Mr. Robert Bloedon, EDRAD programmer, for the use with the computing 
system available at the University of Hawaii. 

A number of factor analyses were carried out. Some of these 
involved separate analyses for elementary teachers and for secondary 
teachers; others were for Japanese American teachers separately, 
Caucasian (Western European origin) teachers, Chinese American teachers. 
In most of these analyses the number of respondents was too small to 
assure highly useable factors. The factor analytic data to be reported 



4. Paul Horst, M easurement of Personality Dimensions , (ONR Contract 
Nonr-477 (33) and Public Health Research Grant MH00743-10), Seattle 
Washington, University of Washington, 1966. (In a "Foreword," Horst 
writes i "These reports are based on a new method for factoring a data 
matrix of order up to 3000 x 3000. The method is applicable to data 
matrices in general and should have applications in a wide range of 
multivariate analysis and prediction problems. The reports are 
specifically oriented toward the use of the techniques in the measure- 
ment of personality dimensions * M Horst goes on to comment that work in 
this area undoubtedly has suffered heavily because "adequate^ techniques 
were not available for analysis of very large data matrices. 
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here are for the total group of 413 cases. A variety of solutions was 
attempted on this total sample, primarily to make possible empirical 
comparisons of analyses of the same data. Very large numbers of 
iterations (up to 200) were completed in some solutions, small numbers 
in others. As many as 50 factors were extracted and as few as 10. 
Extraction of 25 factors was judged the most satisfactory solution. 

Eigen root values held up well even with large numbers of factors. 

Varimax rotation followed the principal axis solution of the 
factors extracted, and 11 factors seemed generally meaningful and 
accounted for a substantial proportion of the variance. It is believed 
that the responses of the teachers in this sample can be fairly 
adequately described by the factors that follow: 

X — considerate, kindly, good-natured (humanistic) teacher behavior 
Y — businesslike, thorough, task-oriented teacher behavior 
Z — stimulating, motivating, imaginative teacher behavior 
E — favorable attitudes toward pupils , school personnel, parents 
AV — educational viewpoints approving teacher-directed, "academic- 
centered” school activities 

PV-'-non- directive, unstructured, permissive educational viewpoints 
VS — verbal-semantic facility re national language in which 
instruction is conducted 
SPA — general personal and/or social adjustment 
TC — teaching commitment and/or dedication; professional involvement 
TA— participation in teaching -related activities. (A general factor 
that may have to do with acquiescence with respect to 
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intellectual, cultural, and educational activities teachers 
generally are expected to be interested in) 

For a response to be associated with a particular factor, a factor 
loading of at least .30 was required. The number of responses with 
positive loadings of .30 or higher were; X = 25; Y = 19; Z = 29; R = 22; 
AV = 22; PV = 19; VS = 12; A - 13; V = 16; TC = 15; TA = 54. 

It was of more than casual interest to note the similarity of the 
factors extracted from the factor analysis of teachers self-report 
inventory responses (the present study) and the scales or factors result 
ing from the original Study which employed a different approach (see 
Appendix A). In the original work in 1948-1954 the factors X, Y, and Z 
were first identified from assessments of teacher classroom behavior 
made by trained observers and Teacher Characteristics Schedule responses 
had been selected by correlation with the external criteria supplied by 
those assessments. X, Y, and Z (particularly Y and Z) now stand out 
from the factor analysis of teacher responses. In the original work R, 
Rp and Q (having to do with attitudes toward pupils, democratic class- 
room practices, and administrators and parents) were very highly 
intercorrelated; the intercorrelations were as high as the reliability 
coefficients. In the current instance such attitudes form a single 
factor, R. In the original work "academic," traditional viewpoints and 
"permissive, child-centered" viewpoints formed opposite poles of the B 
scale. In the current case AV and PV could be considered opposite poles 
of the same dimension or two separate inversely related scales. VS, SPA 
and V of the present factor analysis appear to be identical in meaning 
with I, S, and V of the 1950's effort. 
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The major differences in the 1970 Hawaii teacher data are in the 
emergence of the factor TC (that we have called ''teacher commitment") 
(Richard Turner has regarded this as an important dimension of teacher 
behavior it was also suggested in some exploratory work by the present 
writer in s small study conducted in connection with the National Teacher 
Examinations in 1946-47) and the A or TA factor which is contributed to 
heavily by the "activities" responses of the Schedule . 

Following the factor analyses and identification of the 11 factors, 
still another step was taken in developing "scoring keys" for the 11 
factors . 

Each respondent's Teacher Characteristics Schedule responses were 
scored, using the responses that loaded .30 or higher, on each of the 
11 factors; eleven "tentative scores" thus became available for each 
participant — a "tentative score" for each factor. Next , item analysis, 
or response analysis, was conducted for each scale, obtaining the 
correlation between each of the 801 responses and the 'tentative score 
on each of the 11 factors. Final scoring keys were developed for each 
scale by selecting as a "scorable response" each response that (1) was 
accepted by > .05 and >_ .95 of the respondents and (2) correlated with 
the criterion (tentative score) at a significance level of .01. 

Both + and - keys were obtained for each scale (although data to 
be reported later will be for the + scores only re X, Y, Z,...). 

The numbers of scorable responses for each scale, together with 
means and standard deviations for the total group of respondents 
(Hawaii teachers), are shown in Table 1 following. 
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Table 1 

Number of Scored Responses for each Scale and Sample Mean 
and Standard Deviation of each Scale, Based on 413 
Hawaii Teachers Responding to Revised Form G 
of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule 



Number of 
Scored Responses; 

TCS Possible Score on 

Scale Scale Mean 



Standard 

Deviation 



Positive 
(+) Scale* 

X 

Y 
Z 
R 

AV 

PV 

VS 

srA 

TC 

TA 

V 



43 

42 
70 

51 

43 

52 
48 
35 
50 
58 
35 



19.64 


5.57 


15.09 


5.68 


29.48 


8.62 


31.84 


6.89 


15.14 


5.35 


27.12 


6.69 


24.06 


6.42 


17.15 


5.38 


25.02 


7.31 


22.57 


10.73 


19.46 


4.67 



Negative 
(-) Scale 



X 


30 


8.63 


3.27 


Y 


31 


11.35 


3.99 


Z 


28 


9.26 


3.31 


Rrt* 


-- 


— — 




AV** 


— 






PV** 


— 


— — 




.VS 


18 


4.14 


2.14 


SPA 


. 25 


10.75 


4.04 


TC 


26 


7.48 


3.80 


TA** 


- -■* 






V 


22 


6.75 


3.37 



*0nly scores on the "Positive Scale" for the 11 dimensions were 
used in analyses to be reported later. (For the seven scales for^ 
which "Negative Scale Scores" and "Positive Minus Negative Scores 
were computed, the part-whole correlations of "Positive Sc0 £® s 
with "Positive Minus Negative Scores" were .97, .96, .98, .98, 

.96, .97, and .96 for X, Y, Z, VS, SPA, TC, and V, respectively.) 

**No "Negative Scale" was developed for four dimensions, R, AV, 

PV, TA. 



O 
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Table 1 (Cont.) 

Number of Scored Responses for each Scale and Sample Mean 
and Standard Deviation of each Scale, Based on 413 
Hawaii Teachers Responding to Revised Form G 
of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule 

Number of 
Scored Responses; 

TCS Possible Score on Standard 

Scale Scale Mean Deviation 



Positive less Negative 
(E+) - (Z-) + 40 



X 


53 


51.00 


8.36 


Y 


51 


43.74 


9.08 


Z 


82 


60.22 


11.29 


VS 


70 


59.91 


7.99 


SPA 


50 


46.40 


8.95 


TC 


64 


57.54 


10.44 


V 


53 


52.71 


7.56 



•t 



, ►: 




4 

1 

% 

i 



i 

■ii 



a 

?■ 



Reliabilities of the Scales 

ICuder-Richard Formula 20 reliability coefficients were computed for 
the "Positive Score" for all scales and the "Negative Score" for X, Y, Z, 
R, VS, PSA, TC, and V. The "Positive Score" reliabilities ranged from 
.91 to .71 with a median reliability of .79; Negative Score reliability 
coefficients were low and ranged from .73 to .40 with a median reliabi- 
lity of .64. K-R Formula 21 was used to compute "Positive Score minus 
Negative Score" estimates of reliability for X, Y, Z, VS, PSA, TC, and 
V; these ranged from .85 to .77 with a median of .83. ("Positive minus 
Negative" scores and reliabilities were not computed for R, AV, PV, and 
TA because in the case of the R scale and the TA scale the "Positive 
Score" reliabilities alone were relatively high, .81 and .91; the "Posi- 
tive minus Negative" reliability was not computed for AV or PV since 
these may be thought of as opposite poles of the same characteristic. 
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The correlation of ’’Positive Score" with "Negative Score" on a particular 
scale constitute of form of reliability; for these correlations the 
values ranged from .88 to .66 with a median value of .77. 

The obtained reliability values are given for each scale in 
Table II. 



Table II 

Reliability Coefficients Obtained for Scales 
of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule re 413 Hawaii Teachers 



TCS 

Scale 


Positive Score 
Reliability 
(K-R 20) 


Negative Score 
Reliability 
(K-R 20) 


X 


.72 


.52 


Y 


.77 


.64 


Z 


.81 


.54 


R 


.81 


— 


AV 


.76 


— 


PV 


.79 


« 


VS 


.78 


.40 


PSA 


.78 


.73 


TC 


.83 


.70 


TA 


.91 


— 


V 


.71 


.60 



Positive Score 
Minus 

Negative Score 
Reliability 
(K-R 21) 


Positive Score 
Correlated with 
Negative Score 
Reliability 
(Product Moment r) 


.78 


.78 


.83 


.76 


.83 


.74 


— 


— 




>.88 


.77 


.66 


.83 


.81 


.85 


.74 


— 


— 


.77 


.76 



The scales were judged to be sufficiently reliable for group 
comparisons. In making any inferences about individual scores it should 
be noted that the standard errors of measurement are generally around 
3 points for the Positive Scores, e.g., X = 2.9, Y = 2.7, Z = 3.7, 

Pv = 3.0, VS = 3.0, TC = 3.0, V = 2.5. 
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Interrelationships Among the Scores 
Derived from the Teacher Characteristics Schedule G-70 

Although orthogonal solutions were used in the large-scale factor 
analyses of Teacher Characteristics Schedule Responses (leading to the 
scales noted earlier), after the score of each teacher on each scale 
had been determined the 11 sets of scores (11 variables where each 
scorable scale represented a variable) were factor analyzed to determine 
the higher order factors that might emerge (i.e., the ways in which 
certain scales might be more similar to some other scales and less 
similar to others). 

Four analyses, with varimax rotation, were attempted. Three 
factors were extracted in 1 analysis, 4 in another, 5 in another, and 
6 in another. The Eigen roots were substantial (e.g., 7.61 for first 
factor, 6.35 second, 3.55 third, 2.01 fourth, and 1.01 and 1.00 
for fifth and sixth respectively. 73% of the total variance was 
accounted for by extracting 3 factors, 79% in the case of 4 factors, 

82% re 5 factors, and 85% r£ 6 factors. 

The factors remained fairly constant throughout the 3, 4, 5, and 
6 factor solutions (e.g., TC, R, and SPA dominated Factor I, Z and VS 
dominated Factor II, and Y and AV seemed to hold together rather well 
for a Factor III. However, V (validity of response) showed a high 
negative loading (-.62) on Factor I in the 3 factor solution, but came 
out as a separate factor in the 4, 5, and 6 factor solutions (with very 
small and insignificant negative loading on Factor I and small and 
insignificant positive loadings on Factors II and III.) 

In the 5 factor solution, Y emerged as a separate factor by 
itself (.52 loading) and also on a factor (similar to the factor 
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cons is ting of Y and AV in the 3 and 4 factor solutions) contributed to 
by Y (.32) and AV (.82). This "splitting" of Y also occurred in the 
6 factor solution, and, in addition a very difficult to interpret 
negative sixth factor consisting of -VS emerged. 

The choice seem-s to be between the factor analyses where (a) 4 
factors and (b) 5 factors were extracted. 

These solutions and contributing factor loadings are shown in 
Table III following. 
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Table III 

Factor Structure of Scales of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule 
with Extraction of Four and of Five Factors 



Factor I 



Four Factors Extracted 
Factor II Factor III 



Factor IV 



Scale Loading 

(• 


Scale Loading 


Scale 


Loading 


Scale 


Loading 


1 TC .85 


Z .94 


Y 


.66 


V 


.88 


R .80 


VS .77 


AV 


.54 






PSA .71 


TA .47 


(V 


.07) 






TA .48 


PV .34 










j VS .36 

I X .26 

| (V -.23) 

i 


(V .16) 










\ 

| Total 

f Variance; 21% 

\ 


24% 




16% 




9% 


i 


Five Factors Extracted 






Factor I 


Factor II Factor III 


Factor IV 


Factor V 


Scale Loading 


Scale Loading Scale 


Loading 


Scale Loading 


Scale 


Loading 


, TC .83 


Z .93 Y 


.52 


V .90 


AV 


.82 


j R .80 


VS . 73 (V 


.14) 




Y 


.32 


PSA .61 


TA .49 






(V 


-.07) 


TA .51 


PV .27 










1 VS .42 

X .26 

(V -.12) 


(V .14) 










Total 

Variance; 19% 


23% 


14% 


18% 




9% 


97 
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The first factor is readily interpretable, but difficult to give a 
simple rubric. Perhaps it may be referred to as a factor describing the 
"teaching committed" teacher , who is friendly and relates well with 
children and school personnel, who is comfortable in personal-social 
relationships, and who enjoys intellectual and cultural activities 
teachers often participate in. 

The second factor is equally interpretable and appears to describe 
the "stimulating, motivating 11 teacher , who possesses considerable 
originality and verbal-semantic facility, who enjoys participation in 
activities teachers often engage in, and who is somewhat flexible or 
permissive with regard to educational "philosophy." Such a teacher 
might be expected to be "creative" and to encourage creativity in 
pupils. 

The third factor, also relatively easy to understand, describes 
the "organized, businesslike, task-oriented" teacher . 

The factor, which emerges as V as its sole component, relates to 
"validity of responses " and probably is of less value in describing 
teacher characteristics and of greater usefulness as a "control" 
factor. A low V score would make one cautious about interpreting the 
other factors particularly Factor I, (Factors II and III show low 
positive, essentially zero order, loadings of V; and this would 
suggest that for the sample of teachers as a group Factors II and III 
were not greatly affected by the V scores. 

The foregoing data on intercorrelations and factor analyses of 
the scales are of interest in the sense of parsimonious description. 
However, since the first order factor analysis that led to the 
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selection of the 11 scales and scoring keys provides more specific 
description j scores on all 11 scales will/ be employed in the descriptions 
of different teacher groups in the following section. 

Similarities and Differences on Teacher 
Characteristics Scales of Sub-Groups of a 
Sample of Hawaii Teachers 

Strictly speaking the noun culture, as applied to people, implies 
characteristic features of values, beliefs, practices, and mannerisms, 
that have been acquired by formal and informal intellectual, ethical, 
end aesthetic training and which often lead to characteristic behavioral 
and physical products. Thus one national culture, or racial culture, 
or socio-economic culture may be characterized by features different 
from those characterizing another culture. Tribes, clans, families, 
societies, clubs , political parties, "action groups," professional 
groups, etc. could also properly be called cultures, or subcultures. 

It is admittedly stretching the strict definition to refer to male and 
female groups of teachers, or to teachers of grades 1-6 and teachers 
of grades 10-12 as subcultures. They form "classes" or selected 
subsamples of teachers in general, but in this report liberty is taken 
with the definition of culture and they are referred to as subcultures. 

The other classification employed, which permits a responding 
teacher to refer to national and/or racial lineage and specify member- 
ship in such a subgroup as Japanese American, Chinese American, 

Caucasian (or American of believed lineage traceable to a Western 
European nation), and Hawaiian American (l.e., of at least partial 
Polynesian Hawaiian lineage) certainly is within the compass of the 
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strict definition and quite properly may be referred to as subcultures 
of teachers. 

In any event, the following comments will relate to descriptions 
of 5 male and female teachers; elementary, intermediate, and high school 
teachers ; and Japanese American, Chinese American, Caucasian American, 
and Hawaiian American teachers. 

In analyzing the data the small numbers of certain groups (e.g., 
male teachers = 75, Chinese American = 75, Hawaiian American = 30, 
teachers of intermediate grades 7, 8, 9 3 75) made complex analyses of 
variance difficult to interpret because of small, and often no, numbers 
in some cells and the questionable interpretation of high order 
interactions when such occur. Three separate AWOVA's, two two-way 
analyses and one three-way analysis, were carried out for each of the 
11 scales of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule : (a) 2 by 4 analysis 

(1) male, female, (2) Japanese American, Caucasian, Chinese American, 
Hawaiian American; (b) a 2 by 3 analysis (1) male, female, (2) elementary 
grades taught, intermediate grades taught, high school grades taught; 
and (c) a 3 by 2 by 2 analysis for (1) elementary, intermediate, 
secondary teachers, (2) Japanese American, Caucasian (the two largest 
"lineage" groups available), and (3) male, female. A number of main 
effects, but only a few interaction effects were statistically significant. 

The many ANOVA tables will be omitted and descriptions of findings 
will be presented verbally. Findings will be reported separately for each 
of the 11 scales of the Schedule. 



